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An Introduction 


Present day Fort McKay is located on the lower Atha- 
basca River; in the fur trade era this region was part of 
the Athabasca District. The region is huge, with a com- 
plicated cultural and economic history. Beginning with 
the fur trade, new economic and social forces caused a 
radical increase in the movement and mixing of people 
and ideas. European traders, settlers, and industry have 
gradually, and sometimes rapidly, moved onto the tra- 
ditional territories of First Nations. Early traders and 
fur trade workers married into local communities giv- 
ing rise to a new people, the Metis. The Metis them- 
selves became the major work force in the fur trade, 
and also married into local communities. Cree-speaking 
First Nations and Metis peoples from other areas also 
entered the region. Metis people were concentrated in 
the Red River area of what is now Manitoba, but, by the 
late 18th and 19th centuries, Metis lived pretty much 
wherever the fur trade was important. Sometimes the 
Metis were from the Red River, sometimes they arose 
in the area — often the Metis were from both. They 
were trappers, traders, riverboat workers, among other 


things. In the area surrounding Fort McKay in North- 
ern Alberta, the result of the early fur trade was that 
Chipewyan, Cree, and Metis communities came to live 
side by side. At some times and in some places they 
kept to themselves, at other times and in other places 
they interacted more. People moved, married, and gen- 
erally adapted to the new challenges and opportunities 
presented. 


In the late 19th century the Canadian government ne- 
gotiated Treaty 8 with peoples in a huge territory, in- 
cluding the land around Fort McKay. The treaty process 
was part of a system that made a distinction between 
Metis and Indian peoples. Both are now recognized by 
the Federal government (constitutionally) as cna 
peoples, but Metis are not subject to the Indian Act, 
and do not have any of the rights that come from the 
Act, or any of the many treaties (including Treaty 8). 
The legal way of distinguishing Metis from Indians was 
that while Indians took Treaty, Metis were offered what 
was called “Half-breed Scrip.” Scrip was a certificate for 
either money or land that was issued by the federal 
government through “Half-breed Scrip Commissions” 
which followed behind the treaty commissions. 
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Often the difference between Metis and Indian people 
is understood to be one of biology (with Metis people 
being the descendents of the marriages between In- 
dian and European people), sometimes the differences 
are understood to be cultural ones (with Metis people 
thought to have a unique and unified culture that has 
elements of a variety of Indian cultures, often Cree, and 
European ones, usually French and English). In both 
the present and the past these differences are not al- 
ways clear. For instance there was sometimes great flex- 
ibility in whether people took Scrip (as Metis people) 
or Treaty (as Indian people). Nonetheless, once a per- 
son took scrip they and their children could no lon- 
ger claim to be Indian; once a person took treaty, they 
were identified as Indian. These differences mattered in 
terms of where people could live, and what rights they 
had, but people also continued to marry each other. 
Because of the Indian Act, if a Metis man married an 
Indian woman, the women and their children lost their 
Indian Status; if an Indian Man married a Metis wom- 
an (or a European one for that matter), their children 
would be legally Indian. In the 1980’s the Indian Act 
was changed so that people who had lost their status 
as Indians because their mothers had married a non- 


Indian person could regain their rights (this was called 
Bill C-31). Many of these women had married Metis 
men, and until this change, they and their children had 
often been considered Metis. In the 1980’s and 1990's 
many people who had been Metis, both because their 
fathers were Metis and because the old Indian Act said 
they couldn’t be Indian, have now become First Na- 
tions people. These are legal distinctions though, and 
the reality of people’s lives is more complicated than 
the law admits. Today people can consider themselves 
Metis because one of their parents or grandparents was 
Metis, and still have a legal status as an Indian person. 
This made for a lot of complexity in terms of legal mat- 
ters and family matters — brothers and sisters and first 
cousins could easily have different legal statuses, even 
though they might live in very similar ways, and share 
very similar ancestry. 


Things in the Athabasca area generally, and in Fort 
McKay specifically, got even more complicated after 
the heyday of the fur trade era. New forms of indus- 
try and commerce brought rapid changes. Oil, fishing, 
timbering, and mining, in addition to more traditional 
hunting and trapping, all form part of the contempo- 


rary economy. New roads and transportation links have 
increasingly connected Northern communities to the 
South, and to each other. Schools, missions, hospitals, 
and job opportunities have drawn people into reserves, 
cities and towns, and into the wage economy. Older 
ways of living continue alongside the modern indus- 
trial economy. Sometimes industry and living on the 
land conflict, sometimes people see new wage earning 
opportunities as the way of the future. 


In this book four Elders from Fort McKay have shared 
some of their thoughts about the past, and about the 
present. We have tried to leave the Elders’ words pretty 
much alone, and provided some very general historical 
information so that the reader might better understand 
the things the Elders have said. 


In the research conducted for this volume, our inten- 
tion was to help make the book about Fort McKay with 
the Elders. First off we wanted this book to be one that 
the Elders would be happy to have their grandchildren 
read, or use in school. Pictures and words go together 
to give younger people a sense of what things were like 
for the Elders. We hope the book will be interesting to 
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other people who want to know a bit about the Me- 
tis community in Fort McKay too. The book has three 
parts: this introductory section, the section with some 
of the key things the Elders had to say, and a final sec- 
tion that provides a short history of Fort McKay. The 
last section of the book includes a timeline and some 
historical background, but for us the most important 
historical information is in the middle of the book. His- 
tory is made meaningful by people — the content of 
history, people’s lives, are often best expressed by the 
people themselves. 


A Note on the Images 


All the stories of the elders are accompanied by images, 
but these pictures are not necessarily connected to ei- 
ther the elder or the story. The pictures tell their own 
stories, which at times are connected with those of the 
elders; at other times they go off on their own and sug- 
gest the stories of the broader community and the peo- 
ple who live in, lived in, or have visited Fort McKay. 


Right here, they first started school in a building 
here. It was a church before. Later they tore it down, 
that church. Right there they were teaching for one 
winter, the priest was, because there was no school. 
So the next year where the fire hall is now, right 
there, they built a school. It was a long way for the 
kids to walk from here. Some of them weren't too 
big and sometimes it was kind of cold, it’s a long 
ways. And when it first started, there was lots of 
hiding too, the kids you know. 


Atice BOUCHER 


When we lived there on the other 
side of the river we used to come 
over for church, but not every Sun- 
day. Christmas, too. Used to be 
church here. But the father wasn’t 
here very often, he didn’t stay very 
steady before. Once in a while he 
would stay and go back to Mc- 
Murray, that’s the way. Because 
there was no highway. Only sum- 
mer time too, you go. To go to McMurray you had ~~ somebody's sick it was a really hard time. And in the spring 
to use a boat. There was no highway. Only thing __ time, it used to be hard, too. No way to go to town to go to 
is that it was kind of hard for people, like in the the hospital to see the doctor. 

fall time when it’s not frozen, the river. And when 


Atice BOUCHER 


| used to live across at the reserve at that time. Even me, in 
1949 1 moved on this side. Yeah, there used to be no school 
before. We moved on this side just to come. Never on re- 
serve before. My husband he didn’t want to move, he liked 
it there. He was raised there, eh. We lived across the river 
near that steep bank there. Up by the bridge on this side. 
You can see from there, looks like a point. Right there my 


husband, his family his granny and his uncle, his dad, 
all just stay there. When | moved there, my husband 
he made a house, we stayed there too. | spent about 
ten years at that reserve across from here. It wasn’t all 
Bouchers there. Some of them were Powders like that, 
all mixed. Just like my husband, it’s his family side. 
There were gardens there. It was nice ground too. Ev- 
ery year we used to put in 
the garden. But it was nice. 
It was nice to live there 
because to pick some ber- 
ries, it’s not too far to go. 
When the school started, 
we were going to move to 
this side. My husband, he 
didn’t like it. Well, he liked 
it there. | told him, us we 
don’t have no education. | 
don’t want my kids to be 
| like that. | said they have 
to go to school. Finally he 
said yes and so we moved. 


Atice BOUCHER 


Oh yeah people talked about 
Louis Riel and the Red River 
long time ago. The old people. 
Like now you visit me here. 
The old people they visited. 
They'd tell stories, too, the 
way we sit. Long time ago, | 
remember anyway. My dad, 
his brother-in-law used to 
come sit down there couple 
of hours, tell stories which 
way that moose is over there. 
Or moose this way. The way 
moose is moving. They stay 
together. Now from there, my 
dad takes that word. Then he 
goes, uses those words in the 
bush. That's the way it works. 
[Int.: So the stories travel this 
way.] Yeah, travel this way, 
you know. But now, today, 
no. Nobody wants to talk about that. No, don’t visit — that myself. Me I’ve never been to school, all my life. 
too much, and too many people...just like | say, 

too much everything. Too much everything. | see Fier Pownee 


[Int.: So you were born here in McKay?] 


Yeah, maybe under a spruce, | don’t know. That was 
a long time ago. No hospital, eh. Yeah. | know my 
mom used to help with babies. Oh yeah. 
She brought in lots of kids, my mom. And 
my granny, that’s how they do it. They 
never miss nothing. After they’re born, 
the kids were never sick. Course we don’t 
use this kind of stuff long time ago. We 
were brought up in the bush. Like I said, 
everything. There’s lots of medicine here, 
they could survive some way. 


ZACHARY POWDER 
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There used to be lots of guys who knew about the 
old days here. All them just went down and passed 
away. 


Good, boy. It’s good here in Fort McKay. There was 
no highway then. Roads, there used to be little 
roads around here, all over. No cars that time, lots 
of horses, boy. Some of them they get em from the 


bush — wild horses. Oh yeah. Zap, Zap Orr, his dad he used 
to have horses. Yeah, wild horses. 


Howarb LACORDE 


They built the bridge to McKay in 1965, ’66. They 
opened it up 1967, when they went and cut that 
ribbon. Before then you couldn't get across. No, you 
had to go across wherever you could find a shallow 
place or after freeze up. Only then. People stopped 
travelling on the river so much when they opened 
up the road. 


Emma FaicHNey 
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We raised that wolf. He used to run on the shore 
when we would go someplace. He used to walk on 
the shore with the dogs just like he was a dog. One 
time he thought he was lost. He went in the bush 
and he thought he was lost, boy did he ever cry, 
over there. And all the dogs, all the dogs they came 
back and he was howling over there and my dad 


took a gun and he shot. He just come running boy, he just 
jumped in the boat, he wouldn’t get out. We gave him a ride 
like that. 


Emma FAIcHNEY 


They tore down our old house across the river along 
time ago. It’s not this kind of house anyway. Only 
a log house. Old fashioned. It’s quite a while ago. 
It was 1949, when we moved. That’s quite a while. 
They tore down all the houses. Because that 
reserve isn’t too wide by the river. This high- 
way, you know. You see that across the high- 
way that’s outside the reserve that highway. 
And close to the river. It’s not too wide. It’s 
the reserve we have. They could never fit all 
the people, so many houses. They would 
never fit there anyway. Still kind of narrow, 
you know. And some places too have a little 
muskeg. It’s not all dry country. Some of it 
is muskeg. It’s that kind of country. 


Atice BOUCHER 
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And when we 
would go to town 
by boat, some of 
them they got no 
kicker. They have 
to paddle. Up 
stream. Some of 
them they pulled 
it with a rope, they tied it in the boat and pulled it 
like this and pulled it with a rope. Pull it like this, 
from the shore. That’s the way they would do it. 
Well, people had a hard time. That’s a long time 
ago. [laughs] Those are the stories | give you. Yeah, 
it wasn’t very easy. Well, you can’t make it one day 
like this, if you paddle from here. Swift water, re- 


ally swift water. No, you couldn’t make it in one day. Well, 
people would stop any place where it’s nice to camp, they 
stop there. That’s the way it happened. 


Atice BOUCHER 


[Int.: Did you travel down to McMurray often?] Well, Christmas 
time. Sometimes the father wasn’t here. We went to go to 
church for Christmas. We went that way that time. [laughs] 
But not very often we go. Because they have a store here. 
Hudson Bay. So not too bad to buy some groceries like that. 
It wasn’t too far from there where the band office is now. You 
know, right now. Right there used to 
be the store. It wasn'ta really big store 
though. Yeah, long time. Each time 
the manager stayed there, you know. 
Not the one person steady. Some of 
them, a new one they'd come in, like 
that. But it was better than nothing. 
We had groceries to buy. Well, you 
got everything there, but not fresh 
fruit. No fruit. Yeah, flour and sugar 
—all kinds of stuff. Canned stuff and 
dried fruit and everything. Yeah, rice 
too. So it wasn’t too bad. We had to 
make our own bread. And we call it 
bannock, our own. 


And when people got sick it was 
hard. For the kids you know. It was 
really hard. Winter time would come 


cold with deep snow and the river. Not very easy. 
We had the store here but not all the time. Anyway, 
just about all the time the store was open before. 
That’s the way it happened. 


Yeah, that’s the way it happened. People long time 

aE = ago. Most of the time they 
- | used the boat to go some- 
place, you know. But it 
was nice to go trapping. 
To look at the country. In 
Fort Chipewyan, the lake 
when it’s windy, it’s kind of 
rough. It’s not cold, but big 
waves. | didn’t like it, when | 
went across. Scary. [laughs] 


Atice BOUCHER 
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People used to work 
on the steamboats, 
my husband did too. 
It’s long time he was 
a pilot. But not many 
people from here. But 
not big money. Maybe 
about three hundred 
and fiftya month. Long 
time, he worked. My 
husband Alec Boucher. 
Long time he worked 
for McInnes [McInnes 
Fish Co.], you know. 
And NT [Northern 
Transportation Co.], 
too. As a Pilot. And 
North Athabasca that 


N.T.C.L. RADIUM TRADER 


va — 


one for McInnes, too. All together about three dif — That’s the way they worked. No, not one of them boats that 
ferent companies he worked as a pilot. Because he __ we had on the river are seen now. Nothing. No steam boats. 
was a pilot it wasn’t big money but it was better |= No McInnes boat. NT boat. And, everything else, Hudson’s 
than nothing. They would go to McMurray from _ Bay, nothing. Nothing now. 

there for Fort Smith they go. Sometimes they went 


to Radium City. They worked at the fish camp close 


Atice BOUCHER 


to Radium City. They hauled some fish from there. 


Alec Oakley. That guy, he used to trap in 
there. He used to. He made a birch bark ca- 
noe. Yeah. Boy must be lots of work. Birch 
bark. And they had to take the roots to sew 
with that one, you know. Those roots from 
trees, maybe spruce or something like that. 
And they’d put it in the water like this, in 
a pail. And after that they split it like that. 
Then they’d sew the boat with that kind. 
Yeah. It’s not very easy, eh. And they put 
the tar | guess, after that. Maybe they find 
it someplace, tar | guess. [laughs] Oh. I’d be 
scared me, if | used that kind of boat. Easy 
to break, it. Yeah, | used to make birch bark 
baskets. Not too big. But | know how to do 
it, that one. Only that kind of boat long 
time ago, they say. | seen it me too. People they used it. But — didn’t mind. Because they had never seen those 
they had to take it easy when they go ashore. Not to break. kinds of things before. They didn’t mind. Nothing 
Not by the rocky places. Lots of rocks and they could break it. — hard for them to go someplace. Now for people up 
That’s the way people lived, long time ago. No kicker. Noth- stream with a paddle, it’d be hard you know. But 
ing at all. Paddle. Well, it’s not too big. If you make a big one _ they didn’t mind at that time. 

it’s gonna be lots of work. How much birch bark they have to 
take for it? It’s gonna be lots. Yeah, everything has changed 
now. Even kickers. Not too many boats, you know. Just pad- 
dles, they used. Long time ago. But they got used to it. They 


Atice BOUCHER 
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That time before the highway, yeah. Before the 
highway we used to have a boat... ten horse. Down 
there to McMurray was a couple of hours. About 
four hours from here it used to take me. There’s 
a little shopping there and come back again. Was 


nice. Good travelling the river, boy. Yeah. Lots of them have 


a boat that time. 


Howarp LAcorDE 


There’s an old steamer. Athabasca, | 
guess. | been deck hand there — about 
thirty dollars a month. Thirty dollars. 
| was deck hand. | was there to bring 
wood. And pass the wood to the guy 
who made the fire for the steam. Yeah. 
Two weeks we get advanced at half. A lot 
of money at that time. 


ZACHARY POWDER 
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Many people from Fort McKay used to 
cut trees for the steamers. They would 
work hard and stack the timber near 
the river where it could be hauled on 
board and burned to make steam. 


Albert and Paul and Joe Ahyasoo. All 
those boys. Across there, used to cut 
wood for the steamers. They were 
around the McKay River. Right across, 
up there. Straight but a little bit up 
there. Used to be, | don’t know how 
many cords they put up there. Those 
guys. With cross-cut saw. Cross-cut 
saw. That big stick. They made wedges. 
And they'd cut with that little bit then they’d ham- 
mer, about that big, birch just like a sledge ham- 
mer. They hit that and they split that. Albert and 
Paul and Joe Ahyasoo, and Gabe. All those boys, 
they did that, eh. The whole family. They packed 
wood. They packed it on their shoulders. All piled 
up like this. Yeah, they packed it up from the bush. 
Long time ago that’s the way people lived. They cut 
wood people like that. And for a meal. Not much 


flour, just flour and lard. Living in the bush. Hunted moose. 
One guy hunted moose and would bring some meat and 
they worked like that, eh. 


ZACHARY POWDER 


Yeah, we used to paddle up the river to McMurray. Maybe 
twice a month, something like that. Long time ago, you don’t 
go to town everyday. There’s no way to go to town, eh. In the 
winter time you could do it with the dogs. Dog team. Used 


to be we had relations in town. Not now. Quite a 
few of them died away, now eh. Yeah, quite a few. 


ZACHARY POWDER 
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Well, just like my uncle. Just like us, like, 
Louis Tourangeau and Isadore Lacorde, 
Roderick Shott, and us. Edmond Ducha- 
rme, Alec Oakley, Swan Peterson, and uh, Neetum 
Harry — Harry MacDonald. Living along the river 
like that. Bob Grande. Those are Metis, eh. The ones 
I’m talking about. And between there , there’s lots 
of other people. They’re Treaties. 


Emma FaicHNey 


It’s not too bad. But it used to be kind of hard 
for us. No jobs. Just trapping. Some years it was 
good. There were lots of animals. You know, it was 
good for trapping. But some years there weren't 
too many animals. That was the hard part. You know. And 
then we didn’t have welfare to help us at that time. Noth- 
ing at all. People they do their own. Not very easy. This oil 
company, they make lots of damage it’s true all the ground 
...all changed from how it used to look. And they made a lot 
of damage. But for jobs it’s good. For the people it’s good for 


jobs. To the person, if he could handle the job, it’s 
a good living. But long time there’s no job. Nothing 
at all. No welfare too, nothing. Nothing at all. 


Atice BOUCHER 
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My husband used to go in the trapline. | used to go 
with him when my kids were small, before school. | 
used to stay, but when school started I decided that 
I’m not going in the bush, because my kids need 
their education. So | didn’t go in the bush, not very 
often right there. Before, when my kids were small, 
every year we would stay in the trapline. We'd go 
all over with the kids. We were on Firebag river. On 
the other side we had the trapline, we had a cabin, 
but it’s not sure we got floor boards. [laughs] But 
the people get used to that. They don’t mind long 
time ago, you know. Used spruce tree branches to 
make a floor after they were dry we threw them 
away and put in other green ones. For everybody 
long time ago it was like that, but we got used to 
it. That’s the way we were raised by our parents. 
Nothing's hard for us you know we got used to it. 
Now this time young people never do that, they 
don’t want to do it for sure. [laughs]. 


Atice BOUCHER 


Yeah long time ago, boy, it was good. Good living. Good liv- 
ing. The people ate berries, everything. There was lots of wild 
animals, eh. Bear’s nice. It’s good to eat sometimes. If you 
make a little bit of dry meat, hey. My wife she used to do 
that. Yeah. Good. Little moose meat. Yeah, | love trapping. | 
still love my trapping.... But that beaver is lots of work. Lots 
of work. Spring and summer time you know. But you can’t 
shoot beavers any time, hey. You're not allowed. If you get 
caught, you might lose your trap line. Yeah, you're not al- 


lowed. Beaver season opens October first. So then 
you're allowed to shoot him. But past that, eh. It’s 
May. May fifteenth and now they're closed. They're 
good, eh. | mean they’re good to eat too at that 
time, eh. But now nothing. There’s nothing good to 
eat now. Also the water is polluted. 


Howarb LACORDE 
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After | went to 
school. When | 
was fifteen or 
fourteen | started 
trapping with my 
dad. Showed me 
how, everything. 
Was still that 
time. Was still 
cold. Holy smokes. 
With dog team, 
eh. Yeah. Pretty 
cold. He used to 
go ahead. Early 
in the morning 
he’d get up early, 
eh. Me I'd chase 
him, huh. Me in 
the dog team. After that eh. We'd take lunch. We 
stayed there all day. For some traps. Come by just 
about dark. Couple days around, check our snares. 
Everything. Lynx snares. Any kind. Fox snares. 
Mink, bears. One trip we got squirrels. One trip 


we made, we killed over three hundred. Was a big load, dog 
team. Oh, it was a pretty good price that time. With Jim, 
Jim Faichney, eh. It’s not really good but ... over a dollar 
twenty-five, eh. But it comes to lots. You know how many. 
Before Christmas you know how many we killed? Over three 
thousand. Squirrels. Was lots of work. They’re small but you 
gotta skin lots, eh. Me and my dad. Most of the time we’d 
skin them on the trap line. We don’t bring them here. Squir- 
rels, eh. We got that stretcher to stick in there. | used to do 
that. I'd fall asleep, eh. Sometimes late my old man used to 
do that. He used to dry up. Sometimes four times a day. Be- 
fore you go to bed. | used to go to bed around three o'clock 
in the morning. Yeah, we would talk and tell stories. We have 
some tea there. It was good. We never had no radio. Noth- 
ing. Well that time, there’s no electricity that time, eh. Like 
some candles. A candle like this. That’s it. Well, back then, 
it’s bright for us, eh. Yeah. That’s the kind. After that we got 
coal oil lanterns. 


Howarb LACORDE 


Ohh, long time ago | started to go out to the tra- 
pline. With my dad, eh. First time we pay trap line 
— two dollars. Two dollars, trap line. For one year, 
yeah. Three dollars, ten dollars, twenty dollars. Now 
today | pay eighty dollars. They rob people, instead 
of help people. Treaty, first time they pay trap line. 
But they took it away that one too. Treaty don’t pay. 
Dad, dad paid. No more now. Trap line, if you don’t 
pay from your pocket you got no trapline. Change. 
Lot of things change. 


ZACHARY POWDER 
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lused to have a dog team me too, 
eh. | used to have eight dogs. My 
wife used to have one team and 
| used to have one team. Just like 
to use them then to go trapping. 
Only you gotta feed ‘em good 
too, eh. You don’t feed them 
good, you don't have no power. | 
kill a moose there. When | trap | 
give ‘em some beaver meat. Any- 
thing like that. Well, it’s lots of 
work too, with dogs. You gotta 
feed ‘em every day. You don't 
feed ‘em and they don’t work for 
you. Kind of tired, eh. They don’t 
fight either because you tie ‘em 
far apart. We used to have a sled 
made for us. We used to bring 
it from Fort McMurray. Hudson Bay, they used to 
have them there. Well it took time. It cost about 
170 at that time. Yeah. Maybe one, two guys right 
here used to make them. | used to hire somebody 
to make it for me. Dolphus used to make it for 
me. He did a good job. For the sides me and my 


wife used to buy a tarp. She sewed on for the dog team, eh. 
This guy, next door here. This guy passed away, too. William 
Ahyasoo. He used to make the sleigh. | still got that thing 
right there in the warehouse. 


Howarb LACORDE 


All that I’ve talked about, those things you know, happened 
before Syncrude opened. But after Syncrude quite a bit of 
people started working. Now, way better than before. Well | 
forget what year. Well, right away me | started working when 
Syncrude opened [in the mid-1970’s], same year they took me 
for sewing stuff for workers you know. Well, coveralls any- 
thing shirts, parkas, pants. We sewed on the locker number. 
Otherwise how're they going to find it? That many people! 
Lots of people when it first opened. And we also sewed name 
tags; put their name right here. That’s the kind of work. And 
long pants | had to cut them and if some of them were too 
short | had to make them long. That’s the kind of job | was 
doing there. Besides that, we picked up the dirty coveralls 
in one basket... big basket. All same. The same ones. All the 
pants in one basket. Another basket: shirts, another basket: 
all the vests. Everything like that. You know skidoo suits, all 
the parkas. Goodfish Lake they did the laundry. That’s the 
kind of job we had. And we’d hang them up in the lockers 
in that building. And they would have clean clothes for the 
morning. Yes, that’s the way they did it. At Goodfish Lake 
they did laundry, they did a good job. They cleaned it all. Big 
machine they had there. We went there two times just to 
look at it. When | worked at Syncrude. At Goodfish, they do 
that job. Three times a week. Pick ‘em up dirty clothes then 
they'd bring them back. Dirty, ever! Oil and tar sand. That's 


when they first opened 
and it was lots of work. 
Dirty too, eh. Now | 
guess it’s not too bad. 
Not as bad as before, | 
think. That’s the kind of 
job | had. Not only me. 
Emma_ Faichney, too. 
And Clara MacDonald. 
And there were quite a 
bit of women, she work 
from here. But eight of 
us all together. They got 
a bus running for us. We 
got [a] bus running... 
The Syncrude bus would 
pick us up in the morning and take us to Syncrude and every 
evening we’d come back with the bus. Well we'd have no 
trouble. First started when it first opened, | forget what year. 
| never worked no place else, it was my first time. 
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The men all worked to provide food. Hunt and trap 
for furs. And fish net year ‘round. Summer and 
winter there was fishing. Women tanned moose, 
deer, and bear hides and sold slippers, moccasins 
and mittens to Hudson’s Bay stores. But my mom 
and | sold many hand-made things to oil company 
people who worked at Bitumount. 


Emma FAIcHNEY 


My mother was Metis, hie was French, yeah. There's “lots of 
people they used to play violin. Where | grew up, you know. 
Those Metis people, lots. We'd have a good time, like at New 
Years. Invited people go the tea dance and like that. Round 
dance. Well, like most of the time a big day, like New Years. 
That’s the time they’d do it. I’m talking about when I stayed 
with my mom in the Fort Chip area. Winter time they'd 
do it inside. Fort Chip is big at this time. They had every- 
thing. Yeah. Had everything. Big school and old folks’ home, 


and everything. Nurse’s station. 
We didn’t go to Fort Chipewy- 
an much. Not much, we go for 
Jackfish Lake only for treaty day 
and Christmas, like that we go. 
Not all of the time. Yeah, treaty 
day there was a pow wow and 
tea dance. Two different. Well 
first day, that’s a Chip band, you 
make a big dance. And next day, 
now treaty for Cree band. So that 
one too they do the same thing, 
them. They make a big dance 
like that. People they used to be, 
have a good time. But not many 
drink that time. The people they 
got siete good. No booze long time ago. This time, 
people they do everything. Long time ago it’s not 
like that. They get along good the people. No booze. 
And no medicine. These days the people take all 
kinds of pills. It’s not like that long time ago. The 
people they do a good life. They make a good life 


for themselves. 
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Everyone used to get together to play music and dance, eh. | 
used to play guitar for them, eh. Lots. Couple nights. Noth- 
ing, no party, we just used to have fun. Yeah, my Dad, my 
late dad he used to call, eh. Oh yeah. 1 was a dancer once, 
too. Couple nights we’d come stay for a while. Go back the 
next night again. Ooh boy, yeah. No drinking. Still, we had 
lots of fun. But now. Nothing. Everything’s broken up. Call- 
ing. When you play violin. When you make just like a round 
dance like that. And dad played the fiddle he had to go buy 
a fiddle, eh. Oh, there’s lots of fiddlers here. Arthur Boucher. 
Yeah, lots of guys here. But lots of them passed away too, 
eh. Lots. Good fiddlers. Yeah. Used to be lots, couple of call- 
ers too in McKay here. Well, they would call out in English. 
But you gotta follow it, eh. Sometimes you make a mistake 
.. some of them don’t know how to dance, to dance that 
time. They go the wrong way, hey. You know. But some of 
them they were good. They just followed ... you just follow 
the caller, eh. Ooh boy, there’s lots of good dancers. | know 
my dad was a good, number one dancer. And jig, too. That’s 
what | mean, yeah. He’s good though, eh. One old man and 
one lady. You must know Clara Shott. Yeah she used to dance 
lot that one. Me and her we used to dance lots. And dance 
like the round dance. She’s a good dancer. She’s pretty good, 
boy. Yeah it was good nights too, boy. And after that now, 
they used to have a round dance. Round dance with drum. 


Yeah, that one was Cree, eh. Cree, they sit cree. Some of them, 
maybe three guys stand like that. Round dance. Sometimes, 
some guys when they pass away, hey. They kill a moose and 
they serve you. You eat inside first. Now after that they have 
it in the house. Boy, we dance there. Tea Dance this one, 
yeah. You eat everything. Moose meat, nice and fat. Nice, it 


was good boy. 
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Like people used to know, they used to know how to 
dance the Charleston and Jig and everything. Rapid 
bug dance, rapid dance. All kinds of dances. Used to 
be. Square dances, waltz, and two-step and all that. 
Yeah, we used to dance all those. Like teenagers and all that. 
Nobody used to drink. Nobody used to smoke. Yeah, nobody 
smokes, nobody drinks. 
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With the jobs and all, it’s way better than before. 
Lots of time they damage the country but still, | 
can’t say nothing much me. Syncrude and Suncor, 
they support lots of people. Otherwise it would 
be hard. And now, when you go around Syncrude 
area, the way it used to look, now it’s ever differ- 
ent. Looks different. And they say they’re gonna 
put it back the way it used to look, that’s the way 
they're gonna put it. That’s the way they says, do 
you believe it? Maybe some of them she could try. 
At Suncor too, they invited us for dinner. Suncor. 
Now, like the Syncrude too, we do that. We eat 
there. We drive around, they drive us around, tour 
it. Now this one we do that. Suncor. About three 
years ago. And that tar island they call it. Across 
that big hill we used to pick all the berries, all kinds 
of berries. Cranberries, blueberries, lots, raspberry, 
any kind. Now we go across that bridge that they 
made. Ohhh, my berries all gone! [laughs] No, your 
berries will come back some day, he told me. How? 
| said to come back. They grow again he says, what 
they used to look. | don’t think they gonna look 


the same. [laughs] Yeah, it used to be like that. It used to be 
a good place there. You know. Nice to go camping. You could 
see way over the hill. Nice place. Nothing now. We don’t 
have nothing. It’s really different. Not one stick now there. 
You could see it. Just tar, everything. All gone. But we don’t 
go all over in the bush right now. We used to pick berries all 
kinds. Big too. Yeah, everybody did that, it was nice. 
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But nothing us, we can do. Government people. What she 
want to do, she could do it. Just like god for us. [laughs] 
Never mind if we don’t like it, they have to do it. Nobody can 
stop them. Now all around our area here. All around people 
they're working now. All over. | never thought she’s gonna 
be like that. First time | move. No white men, nothing at all. 
Just the Indians, Indians they stay here. Some of them Crees 
you know. I never thought it was gonna be like that. But my 


husband. His granny. They tell me stories 
about that. Before they’re testing all over, 
around here. They know it for long time. 
They got oil and tar sands. They know it. 
They check it already before. Told me that, 
my granny. But not a big machine, they 
use. But something, | guess, you know, 
they look for tar. They know already that 
time. Long time ago. Now they start to work all 
over. All over around here. All over across. All over. 
So what it looks like before that country. It looks 
different. Really damaged. 
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Used to be they’re working right there before, like 
down river at Bitumount. Yeah, they used to take 
the tar sand before, and they had something with 
a little steam boat, a little scow in it. That way they 
hauled some to McMurray. Used to be. Because 
there was no highway at that time, eh. No road, 
nothing, just river. Quite a bit people they been 
working before there. From here too, some people 
they're working. It was just a small camp, not too 
big. Not for women. Just men. Well | guess they 
had some women there. There has to have been. 
They have a big kitchen there. Yeah. And that kitch- 
en used to be good, big kitchen. 
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trapline, in that area we used to pick some berries. Cranber- 
ries, blueberries, like that. Oh, | get there. Oh, not one stick 
stand up. Nothing. Just all open. Time you see, your eyes 
how long you see for your eyes. Nothing. Nothing at all. You 
know where’s Ted Boucher’s trapline, eh. Right there, that 
area. Nothing. Really, nothing. But | don’t go on the muskeg 
lakeside. So 1 don’t know what it looks like that side. | don’t 


go yet. Really nothing. Tear everything. Not one stick 
stand up like that, nothing. So when they grow back 
it takes long time after all they finish. He takes long 
time. All this. All kinds of things. They’re gonna put 
it back, he says, after they finish. But, | don’t think 
they’re gonna put it back all different kind of rose you 
know, berries, all different berries. Maybe, they’re 
gonna try | guess. But I don’t think they’re gonna be 
all.... That’s what I think. So it used to be good all 
over. Some berries we picked some. And nice ground 
and no pollution. It used to be good but, no. We're 
stuck here. We've got no place to go now. No place 
to go. Wherever we go it’s all damaged, our country. 
So it’s not very easy life. Just like I lived. This is right 
here, we stay here. In McKay here. | never thought 
she was gonna be like that. Well, some of them they 
said. She’s gonna come back good. So they say. Well, 
you know, the blueberries, cranberries, after you 


burn the country, they grow good. Maybe its gonna 
be like that. | don’t know. There’s all kind of different 
kinds of roots, too. Some of them. People they know 
the roots, how to use it for medicine, you know. There’s 
lots. Everything. Damaged now. 
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My mom, Louisa Boucher, is from here. My dad’s 
from Lac La Biche. Yeah, long time ago. We used to 
live there, across at the reserve, long time ago. Oh 
yeah, before school, eh. And then we moved here, 
everybody moved here, eh. People they stayed over 
here on this side, people were living on this side 


too. The trading post was here. Long time ago, it was a good 
life. Not like today, now. The way | look at it, everything’s 
falling now, eh. Everything goes away. It'll never come back. 
Never. The way that God he put something on this earth for 
us. When a person comes there and they wreck it, it'll never 
come back again. They'll try. They'll try. I’ve seen that. I’ve 
seen that. But a lot of people they don’t realize that. | realize 
that, myself. | never been to school but | watch everything. 
And people ... oil... itll be the same. 


ZACHARY POWDER 


Well, money’s good now but one way to think about it: like 
me, I’m an elder — I see lot of money in my life, 1 work all 
my life. Hard way, | tried everything. Where’s the money? | 
got no money. Well the people, even the white people, how 
many years they work? They got no money. Now something 
happens, this, what’re they gonna live on? People right there. 
Ohh, they say, it’s gonna come back, the old days. It'll never 
come back. Which way? Which way is it gonna come back? 
All the elders died. What're you gonna do. To go to school, 
what're you gonna do? That’s the way | look at it. 


Different, everything is different. Too much whiteman way. 
Oh, I don’t like that road much, that goes from McKay to Mc- 
Murray. They say the ground is gonna be the same. Not the 
same ground. Nothing. | don’t care who says same ground 

.. in the environment they say it. No way. | was born in the 
bush, I’ve seen it. Whiteman lives in the city, it’s different... 
Piece of paper, that’s the way it works. But in the bush it’s 
different. Indians they say it now, the good money. Go to 
school. Good money. They'll not continue on, some of these 
days, there'll be, you know, no Syncrude, no Shell Oil, no- 
body. There’s the boss, up there. Yep. Why | say this, the old 


people, | just remembered, myself. My mom, my 
dad, my granny, my grandfather, my mom’s broth- 
er, they used to tell us. All those ones, the white 
people they come just like mosquitoes they said. 
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In those days, even a hundred dollars was a lot of 
money. Hundred dollars, you can live all summer 
long. From the spring time, hundred dollars, till 
fall. You can live on that. Because, in those days, 
like you could kill anything you want to eat. Now, 
even now. Whiteman kill all the animals. Chase 
away all the animals. They kill all of the food. And 
there’s no animals. They kill all the bears. All spring 
I never even see one bear. And us Indian people 


we eat that meat. Just because it’s a bear 
doesn’t mean the meat is no good. It’s 
good, eh. Especially when it’s smoked. And 
we used to make bear grease out of that. [laughs] Yeah, it’s 
good to eat it with dry meat, eh. Bear grease. Yeah, we don’t 
even have that any more. 
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Things are changed so 
much. My father said, 
well it’s good for white 
people, people doing 
their working. Not trap- 
pers. It’s no good for 
trappers, he said. You'll 
see changes, he said. In 
the future time you're 
gonna see changes, he 
said. But it'll start about 
ten years, he said, from 
now. You'll start to see 
the changes, even trees 
and everything, you'll start to see. They’re gonna 
be faded. You start to see that there. They’re gonna 
start to dry up. And twenty years from now, he 
said, everything will dry up. Right here. ‘Bout three 
years ago, there was nothing wrong with these lit- 
tle trees here. They’re all dried up. And across from 
here. All those trees are dried up. All those poplars 
the way they dried up, all around. And there’s no 
birch trees. There’s no birch trees, you know. The 
birch trees, they’re all dried up. It’s not too bad 


yet at McClelland Lake but around here there’s no 
birch trees. The big ones, they’re all dried up. They 
fall down. Like me. Anytime, I’m gonna fall down, 
I'm all dried up. [laughs] Like a tree, yeah. Old 
and sick all the time. I’m gonna fall down anytime 
like a tree. Well, those trees they're alive. The trees 
and everything they're alive. And that whiteman 
doesn't realize that. All those trees and stuff they’re 
all alive. How do we know, maybe they're suffering. 
You know. How do we know. Because they're living 
things. You know. It’s not only the trees that suffer. 
It’s us too. Kids born with asthma. People having 
heart attacks. More and more cancer. There’s not 
even one thing that’s good about these tar sands 
plants here. They destroyed everything. Whatever 
God had given us to live on, they kill it all. Now 
they only think about themselves. They give people 
lots, all kinds of promises in McKay here before 
they put those tar sands plants. After they got it, to 
hell with us. Nothing. 
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My grandfather used to tell me about 
the old fort they used past Bitumount, 
where our trapline is. That’s Fort Mck- 
ay over there. Not here. This is Little 
Red River. They call it this place here. 
And | don’t know who went and called 
it Fort McKay. But anyway. There was French people 
living one side. This side of the river. There still you 
can see the old fort over there. And the other side 
you can still see where they had those cannon balls. 
And my grandfather’s uncle, | guess it was passing 
right there. And they were French eh, and there was 
four French brothers. And they were all married to 
Fort Chipewyan Indians there. Young women. They 
were French, yeah, they were Bouchers. They were 
over there down river, them too. Down at the Red 


River at the Old Fort. And the time that Riel, they start to 
fight over there. They hear about it now, them too they start 
fighting. One side French and Metis they live and one side 
the Red Coats they live across. Old Fort. 
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And all these people, all these Metis people 
lived the same way like everybody else. Every- 
body lived the same way, like trapping and 
hunting that’s how they make their living because, there 
weren't any jobs. Except that some of the younger people 
when the steam boat was travelling in those days. When | 
was just a kid it used to be odd when people they work, like 
my uncle. His name was Mathew Boucher, he used to work 
in the steamboat. The steamboat was run by wood. 
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What's the difference between Metis and oth- 
ers? Different name. Like me, that’s different 
name, eh. Metis are different people, like I’ll say 
different people and Chip is different people. 
But they make same living. You know. There’s no 
difference. But the only way is different: name. 
I'll say, ok, to a white man, you, you're white 
man. To me, I’m Metis. Coloured guys are differ- 
ent. That way works, eh. We make all the same 
living. Same grub we're eating. It’s only thing 
different. Metis stays in the bush. He knows all 
that. The white man, just a little bit he knows. He 
sees something he can’t trust it right away. Like we 
see for the white man something we don’t trust 
it too. That’s the way it works. All the same. This 
Metis, this Chip, this is whiteman, this is coloured 
guy. We're all the same. There’s only different liv- 


ing. 
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They never learned it from their friends 
but the Chipewyan Indians they learned 
it right away. Just like myself, 1 never 
spoke. My mother never spoke to me 
with Chipewyan words. All 1 knew, one 
Treaty or Metis they’re all the same, they're all people. You —_ language was Cree, that’s all. Because my parents, 
know. So these people here they grew up all together. Fort __ they're both natives. One Cree, one Chip. My mom 
McKay people, they live all together all their lives. That’s why — was Chip. My dad wasn’t. My dad was a Metis. 

Chipewyan Indians they never used to know how to talk 
Cree. Until the Cree people came in from Chipewyan Lake. 
When they came in when they were kids and they played 
together they learned. But the Cree Indians are really stub- 
born people. You know they don’t understand Chipewyan. 
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| was told | was a Metis, that’s all. | didn’t know. And | al- 
ways wondered why when we used to come to McKay. My 
dad always wants to come over here for the treaty days. Be- 
cause they used to give you free checkups, they pull your 
teeth or clean your teeth or something like that. And look at 
your eyes or the doctor sometimes and x-rays, you know and 
sometimes they give you vaccination. And we always used to 
come. All the time. And we also wondered, everybody used 
to get five dollars a-piece and my dad would be sitting over 
there and he don’t get nothing. My mom too. Me too, noth- 
ing. And | asked, 1 asked one time. How come everybody get 
money and we don’t get anything? And my mom said be- 
cause we're not treaties, that’s why. [laughs] 
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I've got a cabin over here. Over twenty five years now. They 
been logging there before. The trees are not bigger than this. 
Now the trees are already poplars. Spruce there, birch here, 
willows there. Little bit of everything. Yeah, just now pop- 
lars come up. Poplars can grow anyplace. That’s the way it’s 
gonna be. Takes a few years. But fire’s not like that. Fire goes 
through — it cleans the ground. It goes through, fire, then 
stops. You know why? He cleans the ground. He cleans it 
up. And they all start to come up. Everything grows good. 
Everything. That’s what. Well my old man. He used to be on 
the forestry, many years too, my dad. That’s what he says. 
My grandfather, my granny, that’s what they say. Fire goes. 
Like, fire here, lightning, and he goes so far. He cleans up. The 
ground gets cleaned up. God he cleaned up that ground. And 
after so much. That’s it, he stops. But people now. They fight 
fire just to hold it. So much. That’s why that fire goes. Really 
hard. Really goes far. Nobody is gonna stop that fire. It’s go, 
go, go. That's it, that’s fast enough. That’s it. And the rain 
comes down. Now that year. One year. Next year, the moose 
goes there, they eat everything, roots. It’s clean. That’s the 
reason. Yeah, the year after they come back. The moose stay 
there. Everything. Berries, coming up. Everything comes up 
there. Now the white man he’s scared of everything ... over 
there at the tar sands plants. What’s gonna come up. Just 


straight muck. Grass right here, grass right here. 
Maybe one willow. The old people, what they told 
me, | believe. | believe it. Lot of people they say oh, 
fire. Well the fire’s there just to clean up. | see that. 
I still believe it, everything. 
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We just had food growing in our gardens. Medi- 
cine comes from the bush, but not many people 
know much about the roots. Some people they 
know it, but some people they don’t know it. Well, 
most of the time the Cree people know about it. 
They know it, Rat Root you know. Some of them 
Chip too they know it all. Some of them, but some 
of them Cree they’re good. They know how to use 
all kinds of roots. Where you stick it, how to use it. 
Lots of time help the Indian medicine too. A long 
time ago | remember we don’t have no doctor de- 
livering kids. Nothing, it was just people delivering 
kids. No hospital. In McMurray too, no hospital 
until 1938. That’s the time they opened this hospi- 
tal. St. Gabriel Hospital they call it. lt was a small 
hospital with only one doctor. McMurray, she was 
small in 1938. Really small. Not many houses. Like 
the Hudson’s Bay, they got it. Waterways, not too 
much. Small, small town. But since that Syncrude 
and Suncor they open the plants. Now it’s getting 
big, McMurray. That’s the way it happened. 
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Long time ago we don’t know about pills. Because there 
weren't many doctors around and not many pills, nothing 
long time ago, hardly. Nothing. Only things old people they 
know their roots they help. Find somebody sick they have 
to make medicine for him. And delivering kids — no doctor. 
Just their own people delivering kids. 1 remember that. And 
one of them, my sister. She has lots of kids, you know. Every 
year one kid. And me I’m ten years old and my aunty, that’s 
the one, my mom’s sister, that’s the one delivering kids, you 
know. For my sisters. They lie down now this time when they 
have the baby. Long time ago it’s not like that. They had a 
hard time. She’d kneel down. And two of them helped. One 


of them right here, some cloth about that wide, you 
put it [across her waist]. You have to lift up that 
woman like this. One side. That’s the way kids are 
born long time ago. Yeah, women really suffered 
when they were giving birth. Good but that wide 
cloth they put it right there. Two women had to lift 
it up, up like this. That way. And heavy too. They had 
to do it. And not many people is allowed to watch, 
not many people. Just one, this one that’s deliver- 
ing baby. That’s all. They sat down us. Just like that. 
Used to be hard, long time ago. And me about ten 
years old while mom says, Oh you too you're gonna 
see one day anyway, you girl she says. You gonna 
see how the people deliver kids. You have to help 
me she says. Me too | have, | lift up that cloth, they 
put like this and you have to hold it up like that. 
That's the way. Kids. Hard time. My aunty she was 
good. That’s the one they all called, she do that. My 
mom’s sister. Delivery. Yeah. Lots of work, like that, 
old people, elders. Women. They're doing lots, long 
time ago. But I never know the woman. Something 
happen with them. All the time she did a good job. 
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Well, if you don’t know what kind of medicine 
to use, somebody you had to ask them to get for 
you. And you give him maybe little tobacco or 
something. A package tobacco, maybe. You had 
to pay. But not big money, though. But that’s 
the way it worked, that kind. You had to pay. Rat 
root there’s lots of things it’s good for, too. Lots 
of things. Lots of medicine, a person he know. 
Lots of roots, all kinds. There is lots of good medi- 
cine on this ground here. All over the place. But, 
most. Half of them, we don’t know it, roots, you 
know. Some people they know. Lots. One, Fort 
Chip, that old lady. My sister’s husband, his 
granny. Cree, eh. You'd be surprised, how much 
roots she take this one summer. There’s no doc- 
tor. No nurse that time. She help lots of people, 
you know. To make the medicine. And delivering 
kids, too. Like that. That’s a hundred pound that 
flour bag, that’s a long time ago. About that big, 
eh. A hundred pound. That kind of bag. Just ... 
full. And she tied it all good, like this. She tied all 
like this. And she put it, the Cree word, what kind 
of medicine. What to use it. She put a little paper 
there. Just full. That medicine. And she helped lots 


of people too. Cured lots of people. And delivering kids, lots, 
too. [laughs] I’m surprised how she knew it. She know all. 
This one for that. This one for that. How people sick. She 
knew everything. 


Atice BOUCHER 


Not much doctor. One doctor was not enough for McKay 
and McMurray. It wasn’t very easy. But there’s not much 
sickness that time we have. ‘Cause no pollution, eh. Nothing. 
Nice and clear. On the ground. No pollution, nothing at all. 
Before that tar sand camp opened. But after this camp, two 
camps are opened, it’s different. This water. Nothing wrong 
with this Athabasca River. Before. Nothing wrong. People 
they put their fish net. And they catch lots of fish. We make 
the dry fish. It was good. Now | don’t know when we eat 
some fish from here. We never drink that water from there. 
It’s sad, eh. God he put us, for us all these things to use 
it. You know, everything. They make a damage for us. Re- 
ally sad. Personally if you think about it like that, you know 
for a long time. How we used to be. It’s really different. But 
nothing else we could do. [laughs] So we got that. Now they 
deliver water to us in bottles. 


Atice BOUCHER 
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A Short and Selective History of Fort McKay 


Fur trapping became an important source of income after 
the arrival of the Europeans in North America. The Atha- 
basca region was widely regarded as one of the best places 
in Canada for furs. By the 1800's traders and trading posts 
began to appear in the area. There were many different trad- 
ers but the most famous companies were the North West 
Company (NWco.) and the Hudson’s Bay Company (HBC). 
These companies would build trading posts along the rivers, 
which were the highways of the time. Most people and goods 
moved along the interconnected river ways of Canada. 


Before Fort McKay was built there was a post called Pierre 
au Calumet and another one called Berens’ House. Berens’ 
House was built opposite Pierre au Calumet (near Bitumont). 
These were both down river from where McKay is today. Usu- 
ally each trading post was run by a trader who hired people 
to help him hunt and generally run the post. Through the 
year, when they had things to trade, families would visit the 
post to exchange their furs, fish, and meat for European trade 
goods like flour sugar, tea, tobacco, knives, rifles, shells, fabric, 
and pots. Parker (1987) suggests that the two posts (Berens’ 
House and Pierre-au-Calumet) functionally separated the 


Cree and Chipewyan. “By maintaining separate posts for the 
Crees and the Chipewyans, the traders hoped to avoid clashes 
between the two groups” (Parker 1987: 94). The Chipewyans, 
it seems, traded with the HBC at Berens’ House, while the 
Crees traded with the NWco. at Pierre-au-Calumet. In 1820 
Sir John Franklin visited Pierre-au-Calumet. 


In 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Northwest Com- 
pany became one company and the Pierre au Calumet post 
was closed. DJ. Comfort writes “A Hudson’s Bay Company 
post on the left bank of the Athabasca River at the conflu- 
ence of the Red River ... was probably constructed about 
1870 ...” (Comfort 1973: 81). This was the Little Red River 
post. Little Red River (or Old Red River) as it was then called 
was part of the Athabasca District. This was a huge area; a 
traveler in 1892 wrote: 


The stern-wheel steamer Grahame was waiting for us in 
the mouth of the Clearwater, with Dr. MacKay, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s officer in charge of the Athabasca 
district of which MacMurray is the most southerly post. 
It extends to the north as far as Fort Resolution on Great 
Slave Lake, and also takes in Fort Chipewyan, the head- 
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early as possible, and Mr. Stuart assured us that 
the addition of three persons would not be mate- 
‘rially felt in their large family at Chipewyan, we 
determined on proceeding thither, and fixed on 
the 22d for our departure. 

Pierre au Calumet receives its name from the 
place where the stone is procured, of which many 
of the pipes used by the Canadians and Indians 
are made. It is a clayey limestone, impregnated 
with various shells. The house, which is built on 
the summit of a steep bank, rising almost per- 
pendicular to the height of one hundred and 
eighty feet, commands an extensive prospect along 
this fine river, and over the plains which stretch 
out several miles at the back of it, bounded by 
hills of considerable height, and apparently better 
furnished with wood than the neighbourhood of 
the fort, where the trees grow very scantily. 
There had been an establishment belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company on the cpposite bank 
of the river, but it was abandoned in Decem- 
ber last, the residents not being able to procure 
provision, from their hunters having been dis- 
abled by the epidemic sickness, which has car- 
ried off one-third of the Indians in these parts. 
They belong to the Northern Crees, a name 
given them from their residing in the Athabasca 


post of the district, situated at the west end of Athabasca 
Lake... (Pike 1892: 11). 


At the end of the 1800's the fur trade was better at Little 
Red River than it was at Fort McMurray. For a while Fort 
McMutray only had a few buildings that were used for stor- 
age to support the steamers. It was important for transport 
but Fort McKay was more important for the fur trade. In an 
inspection report from Fort McMurray in August 1897 it was 
written: 


As the trade at this point is comparatively small it has 
been arranged that the [Hudson’s Bay] Post shall be closed 
in future, and it will be utilised only in connection with 
the Transport on the Athabasca River, and the trade will 
be carried on at Little Red River. (HBC Arch D.21/15). 


In the late 1800’s Dr. MacKay, a physician and trader, was 
placed by the Hudson’s Bay Company in charge of the Atha- 
basca district with his residence in Fort Chipewyan. 


Under Dr. MacKay, as head of the Athabasca district, the 
post at Little Red River rose to prominence, even achiev- 
ing a permanent mission prior to Fort McMurray... 
(Comfort 1974: 256). 


ab) 

In 1897 the NW mounted Po- Loss, and might be advantageously be transferred to Red 
lice (NWMP) River about 40 miles lower down the River, but that it is 
the connecting point between the Grand Rapid section 
of Transport and the steamer Grahame, and it is thought 
desirable to retain the present site. [Extract from Annual 
Report on Athabasca District by Chief Trader William 
M. MacKay to Commissioner C.C. Chipman, dated Fort 
Chipewyan, 18 August, 1891. H.B.C. Archives B.39/e/20, 
fo. 3] (Comfort 1974: 251). 


stopped at the Metis settle- 
ment at Little Red River and 
two others between there and 
Fort Chipewyan. The white 
and half-breed population 
there totalled about 150, not 
counting some thirty lodges of 


Chipewyan Indians and twelve In 1912 Little Red River was renamed after Dr. MacKay “in 
lodges of Crees, who seemed recognition of his valuable service of 34 years as surgeon and 
more or less permanently in factor to the company” (Comfort 1974: 256). In 1912, “the 


residence. [The NWMP] were 
told that during the summer six or seven hundred Indi- 
ans came in to trade (MacGregor 1974: 129). 


Little Red River was, at times, also more important that 
Fort McMurray. According to Dr. MacKay: 


[Fort McMurray] has to contend against traders from Lac 
la Biche and the Company’s establishment at Portage la 
Loche, where higher prices are given for Furs. The larger 
part of the provisions used [at] this Post are imported 
as fisheries are distant, and far from prolific. For a num- 
ber of years this Post has been carried on at an Apparent 
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settlement [Fort McKay] included two stores, a warehouse, 
the church and half a dozen houses” (Marino 1975: 16). 


Paddle-wheel boats (or stern-wheelers as they used to be 
called) first appeared in the area when the Steamship Gra- 
hame was built in Fort Chipewyan in 1883. Before the pad- 
dle-wheels most of the boats were either canoes, barges, or 
York boats. It was often Metis men who paddled the boats, 
worked as guides, and captains. The most famous was Cap- 
tain Shott. When the barges and boats traveled up-river, 
against the current, they had to be pulled. 


Many men would walk along the banks of the river and pull 
the boats with long ropes. Right up into the 1960's the riv- 
er was an important route for transport. The early oilsands 
projects, like Bitumount, used the river for hauling supplies 
back and forth from Waterways. When a train track was built 
from Edmonton to Waterways in 1917, goods being carried 
north moved along the railways and then were transferred 
onto barges and hauled down river towards Lake Athabasca. 


At one point the Athabasca River was used to transport hun- 
dreds of American soldiers who were going north to work 
on a pipeline project in the arctic called the Canol. Today the 
river is still important for local transport but because of pol- 
lution from industry, the government has warned people not 
to eat too much of the fish. A study from the Alberta Govern- 
ment states: 


The number of substances entering the northern rivers 
from effluent discharges is very large. Municipal effluent 
alone contain the wide variety of things that are used in 
every day life, ranging from paint remover to birth control 
pills. Industrial effluents have an equally wide variety of 
organic and inorganic constituents that includes the resi- 
dues of chemicals used in processes and the products of 
their interaction with substrate materials such as wood. 
(Northern River Basins Study Final Report, 2002). 
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Living along the River, on the Land, and in the 
Settlement 


Before the school in McKay opened, most fami- 
lies lived on the land. They travelled on the river 
and visited Fort McKay, Fort McMurray, and Fort 
Chipewyan occasionally. All the rivers were clean 
and full of fish. People used dogs to travel in the 
winter time and they would walk and canoe in the 
summer. Although life on the river was good, it 
was also hard. The biggest trouble with river travel 
was the spring and fall, when the river is not frozen 
enough for skidoos or dog sleds or foot but too 
frozen for boats. The elders tell how in the old days 
it was very hard when people got sick. Before there 
were doctors and hospitals in the area people gath- 
ered medicinal plants and used many traditional 
remedies for healing. Some people were respected 
as healers and helpers and were called upon to 
help women give birth and to heal people when 
they were sick. 
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Some of the best sources of information about the region are 
the old trading post journals. This page was taken from the 
Little Red River Journal of 1902 (HBC Archives). 


ee a8 July 4, 1901 
= Fe eae ree Cloudy still with a little rain. Nothing doing. Jean & Ma- 
Ara -. aos bs ill jig. a ae guenis off to cut wood for the steamer Grahame. 
Wal Chana lahat nr, 


July 5, 1901 

Cloudy with little rain. Men still at wood. Making out 
requisitions.... Adam Boucher killed a young moose yes- 
terday and we're off for the meat to-day. 


FRIDAY, 5 (186—179) 


G lava wth Ltth Anda, Fre attlh at wee . 
ge but Megpucations 9€, Adclaw /rouchu Killa 


wy au ferlentag, ert Wh ff pry Pie July 6, 1901 

Cloudy with thunder & rain. Men still cutting wood for 
steamer Grahame. 6 canoes arrived from Chipewyan; 
people from here pitching home. 


‘tu 


SATURDAY, 6 (187 178) 


pg with thawan % Aad % Aa, Yow Riots outing July 7, 1901 
Blecpeasytic ale geen he Bet Sarl Still cloudy with rain. A scow passed last night bound for 
Bear Lake. Am starting Jean off to Chipewyan for grub as 
SN 7 aCe we are next to starving. 


ry ; 
au LL with lar, Q eer. L Aaae wc) Caa¥ we ght 
nl loan wi Rate. Uns oar Vv ng Cia” 


Dhecpacatfan Pa eee tear ea Jean’s Engagement expires to-day. 
fans On papornink Pipi b- dary, Y 


Father Begin, with the help of Mrs. Faichney, 
opened a school in Fort McKay in 1949. Three years 
later it was taken over by the Department of Indian 
Affairs. When the school opened in 1949 everyone 
living on the reserve across the river and in other 
places along the Athabasaca and in the bush were 
encouraged to move into the township of Fort 
McKay. People from the Metis, Cree, and Chipewy- 
an communities had been living with and around 
each other for many, many years, but now people 
settled more or less permanently. Not only were 
people from different backgrounds, they had dif- 
ferent legal statuses as well. This is because of the 
Treaty and Scrip commissions that came through 
the area for Treaty 8 at the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury. 
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Treaty and scrip were done by the Fed- 
eral Government in order to open up 
the area for new kinds of economic 
development. Who should take treaty 
and who should take scrip was not all 
that clear. 


Conceptually, treaty had been intend- 
ed only for the Indians of the region, 
and scrip for the Metis. However it 
was decided to offer scrip in place of 
treaty to any northern resident with 
elements of indigenous ancestry, for 
so many did not know whether or 
not they had any traces of European 
blood (Leonard in Mair 1999:XXIX). 


Scrip was a problem because even if it was intended to be 


ynwies al je ‘ ipa ie 
print ly 4 lith Wit Ma “if Vl imme 
Sey level iy t vittied Mifander We albany, 
ae Hon! op: Vniy Cennitl Gill Ye “Uh tithe ISG a) Dive y Y Mr 


iid S pr hi Yd MS VELA Mert wile tM fete WMO bye. VIELE WA 
Cate Ses ears x LE 2cce zt es Wily. Dini 
4 Viole dur biundidl “nd fly Y OV Maa WH “fo 


G n y Ne 
OLLARS}!4 b 

Whew MUU Mashed bef Mt), will fy waned in fi ayn OME tit 

ON flied WAMU Le Biette flirty 71 WMEN. Yah fle a uhihsublinti aus 


sel ale, Oe Mr: Giliviinl Minna Mia he. aeby y third. Mt, Mf Uf (Jee ieee Wu 
NB. Fafa ol wl ne Fs iu ec fitehoanered 


lowed the scrip commission around. Scrip notes 
were selling for as much as $130 for a $240 note. 
(Mair 1999: Il). After the treaty and scrip commis- 
sions were finished 


used by people to get their own land, it was not easy to use 


scrip this way. “Scrip could only be applied to the surveyed 
townships, so it had little practical benefit for Metis com- 
munities north of the planned settlement belt” (Tough 1999: 


62). 


. the government felt safe in concluding that 
the majority of native peoples within the Treaty 
boundaries had accepted an extinguishment 
to any claim on the land outside their scrip or 
reserve entitlements (Leonard in Mair 1999: 


As a result people sold their scrip to speculators who fol- XXVII). 


Oil Sands Development 


After the treaty and scrip commissions, people still 
hunted and trapped, but in 1939 the provincial 
government forced trappers to use a new bureau- 
cratic system of registered 
trap lines. Before this many 
people were hunting on ar- 
eas of land that had been in 
their family for generations. 
The new system didn’t give 
people much _ flexibility. 
Alberta’s multiple-land use 
policy allows forestry and 
oil and gas exploration to 
happen on the same land 
that is used by trappers. In 
spite of increasing pressure 
by the oil sands industry, 
many people in Fort McKay 
own trap lines and continue 
to use them for trapping, 
hunting, and other cultural 
activities. 
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The development of the oil sands is the most striking event 
of the recent past. People in McKay have been increasing- 
ly involved in industry. Working on the oil sands has not 
always been easy. Sometimes people from McKay have felt 
they have been treated unfairly, and that some of the effects 
of the oil sands are hard on the community. 


Even as people in Fort McKay lost lands to oil sands devel- 
opments, they also got jobs. People today struggle with the 
impact of the oil sands on the community, and they hope to 
share in the prosperity brought by recent changes. 
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Image and Photograph Index... 


As you will have probably noticed, this book is different than 
many other books because it has no captions that go along 
with the images. All the stories of the elders are accompanied 
by images but these pictures are not necessarily connected to 
either the elder or the story. These images exist alongside 
the stories. They tell their own stories, which at times are 
connected with those of the elders, at other times they go 
off on their own and suggest the stories of the broader com- 
munity and the people who live in, lived in, or have visited 
Fort McKay. 


Photos are a very important part of this book. Jacqueline 
Janet Olson, Rod Hyde, Bertha Ganter, Craig Campbell, and 
Emma Faichney allowed us to scan and use their photos for 
which we are very grateful. We would also like to thank the 
Glenbow Museum Archives and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Archives for allowing us to use their photos. 


Sometimes it is hard to say who is in the picture or even who 
took the picture. So, we have indexed the images by the col- 
lections from which they came to us and we will leave the 
work of telling the stories of those pictures up to you. 


Below is a page index indicating the personal or institutional 
collection from which the photograph originated. On the 
left side of the column is the page number; on the right side 
of the column is the image collection. 
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Index... 


Page no. 


Cover 


Collection 


Bertha Ganter Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Bertha Ganter Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Bertha Ganter Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Emma Faichney Collection 
Glenbow Archives (na-1411-13) 
Glenbow Archives (na-711-187) 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Glenbow Archives (na-2974-19) 


Page no. 


21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
2] 
28 
29 
30 
3] 

32 
35 
a4 
a2 
36 
a7 
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Collection 


Glenbow Archives (na-1324-3) 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Rod Hyde Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Glenbow Archives (na-2760-7) 
Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Craig Campbell Collection 
Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 
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Page no 


38 
39 
40 
4] 
42 
43 
44 
a 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
54 
55a 
55b 
aT 
a9 


Collection 


Rod Hyde Collection 

Glenbow Archives (na-1324-2) 
Emma Faichney Collection 
Emma Faichney Collection 
Glenbow Archives (na-2974-18) 
Glenbow Archives (na-1411-14) 
Rod Hyde Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 

Hudsons Bay Company Archive 
Glenbow Archives (na-1324-1) 
Glenbow Archives (na-949-115) 
Rod Hyde Collection 

Rod Hyde Collection 


Page no 


60 
6l 
62 
63 


Collection 


Hudsons Bay Company Archive 
Jacqueline Olson Collection 
Glenbow Archives (na-2839-4) 
Craig Campbell Collection 


Time Line 


1778-1788 “Up the Athabasca River, near the present com- 


1802 


1815 


munity of Fort McKay, Venant St. Germaine 
established a small post to supply provisions 
and to serve the trade of the Southern Indi- 
ans.” (Forsmann 1990: 75). Venant St. Germaine 
seems to have worked for the North West Co. 
This post may have been Pierre au Calumet. 


John Clark operated a post for the North West 
Co. called ‘Pierre au Calumet.’ This was on the 
east bank of the Athabasca River across from the 
mouth of Calumet Creek. The post was probably 
built in the 1790's. (Comfort 1973-4) 


The Hudson's Bay Company trading post Beren’s 
House was built by Thomas Thomas. Beren’s 
House was located at the mouth of Calumet 
Creek on the west bank of the Athabasca River. 
(Comfort 1973, 1974). The post closed and then 
re-opened in 1819 “to oppose the NorthWest 
Company there [Pierre au Calumet post] who 
had the entire command of a valuable band 


1842 


1846 


1870 


Around 1870 
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of Cree Indian in the neighborhood” (Comfort 
17s 7 7): 


February, Rev. James Evans visited Fort Chipew- 


yan 


“... the first Oblates of Mary Immaculate had 
arrived from France. Between 1846 and 1874 
a number of missionaries visited the area for 
short periods of time.” (Skolrood 1978:21) 


Ft. McMurray was founded (built by Henry John 
Moberly). The North Westers, however had a 
trading post there since 1790. “Success was im- 
mediate [for the McMurray post]. Two small 
bands of Chipewyans and Crees began trading 
at the new post, bringing in 40 to 45 lb. packs of 
quality furs during its first winter of operation” 
(Skolrood 1978: 24). 


Old Red River house was build by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. (Comfort 1974: 256) 
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1874 


1890-1920 


1897 


1899 


1900 


1904 


“[T]he Reverend W.C. Bompas, known as the 
‘Apostle of the North,’ was made the first Angli- 
can Bishop of Athabasca” (Skolrood 1978: 21). 


“Forestry officials restrict Indian spring burn- 
ings for habitat enhancement” (Socio-economic 
development plant — Fort McKay) 


HBC decides to close its trading post in Fort 
McMurray. At that time, Fort McKay was re- 
ceiving almost twice as much income from the 
fur trade. “The furs at Little Red River amount- 
ed to $2,111.70 in comparison to McMurray’s 
$1,460...” (Comfort 1973-4: 295). 


August 4, Treaty 8 signed in McMurray. 


Summer. A scrip commission was sent through 
the Athabasca region (headed by J.A. McRae) 


Father L. Croise OMI established a permanent 
mission at Fort McKay. He visited Fort McMut- 
ray regularly until the decision was made in 1911 
to build a mission chapel in Fort McMurray” 
(Jarvis 1986: 10) 


1912 


1915 


1923 


1928 


1942 


1944 
1949(?) 


1952 


Old Red River Post changed to Fort McKay, the 
name of Red River became Mackay River at the 
same time. 


Fort McKay township lands established — no 
reserve lands granted 


Alberta government builds railway to Water- 
ways. Becomes known as the Muskeg Express. 


Influenza epidemic of 1928 (Wetherell and Kmet 
2000: 231) 


Fitzsimmons starts oil sands development at Bi- 
tumont. 


US soldiers travel down the Athabasca to work 
on the Canol project. 


Bitumont closes. 
Fort McKay school was opened by Father Begin. 


Fort McKay Indian School was taken over by De- 
partment of Indian Affairs. 


1953 


1960s 


1963 


1964 


1967 


1973 


1978 


Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited incorporated 
by Sun Oil Company. 


McKay school taken over by Indian Affairs. 


Great Canadian Oil Sands plant approved with- 
out consultation with Fort McKay. 


Syncrude (a consortium of four oil companies) 
formed. 


Sun Oil Co. began shipping from its plant at Tar 
Island. 


Syncrude began construction on oil sands proj- 
ect. 


Syncrude production facilities officially opened. 


7\ 
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